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ROMANTICISM AS A PHILOSOPHY OF LIFE* 

What do we mean by romanticism ? Though different attri- 
butes are emphasized by different individuals, the word is ordi- 
narily taken by English and American scholars to denote the 
literary tendencies which gathered headway in England in the 
eighteenth century and came largely into fruitage in the earlier 
part of the nineteenth. Against this usage Professor Babbitt 
would inveigh. He would protest that it is a localization of some- 
thing very general, and that to Frenchmen or Germans it would 
be unintelligible. Romanticism, he would maintain, is a revo- 
lutionary movement which received its most vigorous impetus 
from Jean Jacques Rousseau, which swept like wildfire over 
literary, national, and philosophical bounds, and which is working 
itself banefuUy out in the life of the whole world to-day. 

That which is generally regarded as the antithesis of romanti- 
cism in literature is the neo-classicism which reached its culmi- 
nation in the eighteenth century. The true opposite, Professor 
Babbitt insists, is genuine classicism, a principle independent 
of era or country, but best exemplified in the spirit and achieve- 
ments of the Greeks. Of this genuine classicism neo-classicism 
is a perverted form which rather pays heed to models and external 
authority than depends upon immediate perception and funda- 
mental truth. To be sure, this neo-classical perversion was only 
what might have been expected, since it came as a "recoil from 
the intellectual romanticism of the Renaissance [shown in the 
use of conceits and in metaphysical poetry] and the mediaeval 
romanticism of actual adventure." But it pinned its literary 
faith to "reason" (whether "ordinary good sense or abstract 
reasoning), and then opposed this reason or judgment to imagi- 
nation." The romanticists later accepted this distinction, and 
thought imagination peculiar to themselves. Nothing, objects 
Professor Babbitt, could be farther from the truth. The difference 
between romanticism and classicism does not lie in the possession 
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or lack of imagination at all, but rather in the quality of the 
imagination possessed. Romantic imagination is eccentric and 
lawless; it abhors philistinism ; it would cast all standards aside; 
it seeks to escape from the here and now to a haven of refuge, and 
leads ultimately to the madhouse instead. Classical imagination 
is concentric and disciplined; it desires probability and the 
abiding human element; at need it creates new standards; it 
subjects itself to the yoke of reason and the necessity for imi- 
tating reality, and so attains the universal. 

The Rousseauistic romanticist, continues Professor Babbitt, 
believes in naturalism. Both humanism and Christianity hold 
that two selves struggle for the mastery within every human 
being — "an ordinary or natural self of impulse and desire" and 
the higher self which restricts and controls. The Rousseauist 
denies the existence of any such division in the nature of man. 
He parts company with the humanist by maintaining that men 
are naturally good; that an artificial and corrupt society rather 
than any shortcoming of their own is responsible for their ills; 
and that if they gave rein to their own temperaments, instincts, 
and originality, they would achieve happiness. He parts com- 
pany with the Christian by maintaining that man has "fallen 
from nature in somewhat the same way as in the old theology he 
fell from God." And further. Professor Babbitt contends, the 
Rousseauist is to be judged by his friends as well as by his 
enemies. Much as he protests against the peeping and bota- 
nizing of the modern scientist, much as he differs from the 
scientist superficially, the two are in fundamental agreement. 
Both throw off traditional control, the Rousseauist because he 
wants his imagination free to re-create the universe as it will, 
the Baconian because he wishes to plant himself upon a certain 
kind of specific facts. Both "are interested, not in the struggle 
between good and evil in the breast of the individual, but in the 
progress of mankind as a whole," the Rousseauist clamoring for 
the spirit of brotherhood, and the Baconian for the perfection of 
social machinery. Finally, scientific naturalism, eager to think 
that it represents a growth in wisdom as well as in power, turns 
to emotional naturalism for the "sham spirituality" of its 
Bergsons. 
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It would be a pleasure, if space but permitted, to give other 
aspects of Professor Babbitt's inclusive and discriminating 
analysis; to follow the various lines of discussion suggested by 
his chapter-headings ; to weigh against each other such antago- 
nistic terms as romantic abandon and classical control, excess and 
insight, expansiveness and centrality, extremeness and mediation, 
pursuit of the wonderful and pursuit of the probable, desire to 
be unique and desire to be representative, absorption in detail 
and absorption in structure, reform of other people and perfection 
of oneself. Many such matters as these are surveyed with con- 
sistent logic, mature and comprehensive deliberation, and smiting 
felicity of phrase. Professor Babbitt with fine feeling for ef- 
fectiveness of expression takes from others, or himself invents, 
many happy combinations of words — like "empire of chimeras" 
or "infinite indeterminate desire" — and repeats them, in Matthew 
Arnold's manner, with cumulative force. He has, in general, a 
vigorous, outspoken, and admirable style. Back of all is the 
boldness of a man who has long revolved his opinions and is con- 
fident they are right. No timid critic would raise a question 
about the Christian "paradox of humility," or assert that 
"Browning can pass as a prophet only with the half-educated 
person," or so emphatically declare on the much-mooted topic 
of beauty vs. truth: "We should not hesitate to say that beauty 
loses most of its meaning when divorced from ethics, even though 
every aesthete in the world should arise and denounce us as phil- 
istines." Nor in these days when liberty is a name to conjure 
with would most critics comment so approvingly upon Goethe's 
dictum: "Anything that emancipates the spirit without a corre- 
sponding growth in self-mastery, is pernicious." Do we appear 
to prosper ? "The effect on a mature observer of an age so entirely 
turned from the One to the Many as that in which we are living 
must be that of a prodigious peripheral richness joined to a great 
central void." Do we find ourselves engaged in a horrible war? 
The world "has allowed itself to be caught once more in the 
terrible naturalistic trap." Do we appear, on the whole, to be 
doing pretty well ? "The total tendency of the Occident at present 
is away from rather than towards civilization." 

Carefully thought out and admirably written as the book is, 
it is not without its faults. A reader is somewhat surprised to 
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find so good a classicist as Professor Babbitt using the expression 
"refer back" (pages 54, 341, 347). He occasionally finds an 
awkwardness of structure, or perhaps only a scantiness of punctu- 
ation, whereby words that at first sight seem associated must 
be separated in reading; an example is the unfortunate proximity 
of "present" and "criticism" in a sentence on page 374, "In an 
age of sophistry like the present criticism itself amounts largely 
to . . . inductive defining." He finds a few misquotations: 
"with" is substituted for "in" in Tennyson's Nature "red in 
tooth and claw," and "idle" for "empty" in Morris's "idle 
singer of an empty day." These are trivial matters. What 
really counts is the impression one obtains that Professor Babbitt 
is incapable of doing full justice to romanticism — even to ro- 
manticism as he himself defines it. He admits, to be sure, that 
romanticism produced much excellent poetry and he states very 
clearly that he is tracing main currents rather than giving 
rounded estimates of individuals. Yet in certain respects he 
falls short of seeing the subject steadily and seeing it whole. 
One is that, in some measure, he lacks sheer aesthetic appreci- 
iation. He refers, for example (page 277), to the Pacific's first 
swimming "into the ken" of "stout Cortez." Here we have more 
than mere verbal confusion, more than a mere slip of memory. We 
have evidence that Professor Babbitt could never have felt, or 
in any true sense have understood, the appropriateness or felicity 
of the imagery in an unusually beautiful passage. Another respect 
in which he falls short is his tendency, despite his disclaimer, 
to minimize or overlook the good qualities in various romanticists. 
For example, on pages 359-360 he attacks Professor Herford's 
extravagant statement that in Prometheus Unbound Shelley has 
given "magnificent expression to the faith of Plato and of Christ. ' ' 
In his refutation — and this is somewhat typical of his method — 
he cites the lyric "My soul is an enchanted boat," conveys the 
impression that the main element in the drama is nympholeptic 
longing and rapture, and exclaims that these are neither of 
Plato nor of Christ. But why not have cited the concluding 
nine lines of the drama, in which it has been said, not without 
much truth, that Shelley gives us his final message .' Parts of this 
passage might be used effectively against Professor Herford, but 
in it is also much that is distinctly Christian in spirit. And it 
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should be remembered that Shelley not only preached endurance, 
forbearance, and brotherhood, but actually lived them, foolishly 
in some ways to be sure, yet also magnificently in some ways. 
Professor Babbitt is little more lenient with Wordsworth. He 
implies in discussing the "Elegiac Stanzas" (pages 303-304) that 
the only refuge Wordsworth could devise from "Arcadian aloof- 
ness" was in "mere storminess." Surely this is to overlook the 
renunciation, the humanized soul, and the "mind serene" of 
which the poet's words constitute the expression. All in all, one 
would gather that Wordsworth is to be impeached for flightiness, 
tumultuousness, and lack of control. The opposites of these 
qualities have often been regarded as accounting for a certain 
hardness in him. What is one to do, assuming Professor Babbitt's 
interpretation just, with the "Ode to Duty"; with the per- 
ception of — 

" Central peace, subsisting at the heart 
Of endless agitation" ; — 

with the declaration that — 

"The Gods approve 
The depth and not the tumult, of the soul".? 

Or what is one to do with the total impression given by Words- 
worth of austerity, self-mastery, and restraint .? One cannot help 
concluding that Professor Babbitt in his denunciation of romanti- 
cism falls into romantic excess; that wise as is his distrust of 
modern slackness and inner lawlessness, he should bring to his 
studies more of the classical spirit of mediation. And he should 
either define romanticism less stringently or else admit that 
individuals who usually pass as romanticists possess, in some 
measure, classical qualities. 

Whatever the degree in which these objections are well-founded, 
there can be no question of the importance of Professor Babbitt's 
study. In previous volumes he has considered phases of romanti- 
cism. In this volume he surveys romanticism as a whole, with 
special emphasis on its international character and its worthiness 
or unworthiness as a philosophy of life. His work is not only 
of great merit and significance; it is far the most comprehensive 
inquiry that has yet been made into the subject, and it stamps 
Professor Babbitt as one of the foremost living apostles of the 
humanistic cause. One cannot be too grateful that a book of 
this sort has been written in America. 

Garland Greever. 

University of Indiana. 



